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STABILITY AND REFORM. 


We endeavoured, in our last number, to trace the origin of the Talmud, 
and how it proceeded from the collection of controversial disquisitions 
and researches about the Mishna, carried on many centuries before its 
compilation. If further proof should be wanting of the obligation it 
enjoins on us posterior to its composition, we could adduce the actual 
and formal adoption and observance of the tradition for the last eigh- 
teen centuries; the Mishna being nothing more than a collection of the 
LAWS, the practical performance of which was received and sanctioned 
according to tradition. The power the Talmud has exercised over the 
history of mankind in general, and the influence it had with regard to 
the development of Judaism and the fate of the Jews in particular, 
stamp it as atruly magnificent work. Whether it be viewed in its 
material compass—containing as it does, notwithstanding its conciseness 
aud the brevity of its periods, nearly three thousand pages in folio-— or 
whether we consider the multifarious objects it treats of; whether we 
contemplate the many attacks that have been directed against it, and 
from all of which it has come forth unscathed, or whether we ponder— 
and this is the main point—on the influence it has cxercised over the 
life, manners, religion, progress, and social condition of five millions of 
men for nearly twelve cénturies, we must confess that it may be placed 
by the side of the works of the master-minds of the ancients. What 
we have put forth with regard to the law—reveale/ as well as oral—and 
the canonical books that treat of it, their compilation and preservation 
in times past down to the preseut day, may safely be predicted for its 
and their continuation until that day dawns when “the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea;"! and 
“when they shall no longer say to each other, Know the Lord, for all 
shall kuow him, both small and great.” 2 

The stability of the Talmud, and what is synonymous, of Judaism, is 
a fact which has stood the test of time, and against which every attack, 
either of open and venal tyranny or subtle and spurious cosmopolitanism, 
failed, and every Philippic levelled against it rebounded with impotent 
ire. Tyranny the most unceremonious and often attempted in times of 
yore to interdict the study of the law and the practice of religion; but 
this very attempt at up-rooting time-honoured and sanctioned religious 
institutions became a main-stay of our sacred faith, and the blood of 
thousands of martyrs, who died for God and their holy cause, cemented 
the breach which had been made in the bulwarks of the law. Cosmo- 
politanism, in its most urbane and benign garb, essayed to accomplish 
what fire, snd sword, and the faggot could not obtain. To speak without 
figures, reform has tried to lop off the branches that have grown out of 
the tree, in order, as it is asserted, that the stem might strike root the 
deeper. But this reform is so one-sided and many-headed, that we 
miss the principal ingredient which could make it palatable—uniformity— 
we desire reform to be uniform. Notthat we are opposed to a sound and 
salutary reform; on the contrary, we advocate a movement which deli- 
berately and with discrimination delineates the improvements to be 
introduced and the abuses to be abolished. We repeat, we are sincere 
advocates of a reform, which, while it removes detrimental supereroga- 
tions which derogate from the external beauty of the structure and 
neutralise the spirit which pervades the whole, restores that simplicity 
and dignity to our liturgy and our servive which is so essential to solem- 
nity and devotion. The Divine service on festive and other occasions 
is unnecessarily encumbered with additional prayers and Piutim 
(O°D1'5), which, for beauty of diction and sublimity of ideas, stand far 
below those which our co-religionists who conform to the Portuguese 
ritual (O°9DD) recite on similar occasions. As one example we men- 
tion the additional prayers for Purim, which, as a paraplirase of the 
book of Esther, gives the principal incidents of the events, interlined 
with praises and thanks to the Deliverer of Israel. Now let us com- 


1 Isaiah xi. 9. * Jer. xxxi. 34. 
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ning with We abstain from following up 
comparisons, but request the inquirer to compare texts, and we wish him 
jov if he relishes the task. : 

To return, however to our subject. Let the Pivtim be reduced to 
the small number that bear the names and stamp of the great writers of 
the middle ages, who combined purity of language with sublinity of 
thought. Let us apply the pruning-knife unhesitatingly, and public 
worship would become more devout, and the long hours, which deter 
many from visiting the place of worship, would be shortened. Whilst 
we yielded the unimportant point, we should gain the very important 
one of upholding the proper time for performing certain prayers, AND 
you’, ete., in accordance with canonical law. Such, and various other 
reforms, which touch not the vital parts of religion, we shoul’ like to 
see carried out. But innovations, like those set on foot in various con- 
gregations of the continent, we strenuously oppose; innovations which 
strike at the root of our holy religion, we can no longer call reforms, 
but inroads. In a certain capital of Germany, a portion of the com- 
munity separated itself from the body of the Jews, to keep the weekly 
Sabbath on Sunday. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, a number of Jews 
entered into a mutual engagement to renounce the corenant of Abraham, 
and to discontinue the performance of the outward rife instituted as the 
symbol of this covenant. This ancrogynal body soon dissolved itself, 
by each member, nolens volens, stealthily withdrawing. In various other 
continental congregations public worship has been remodelled, the 
liturgy translated from the original Hebrew into German, and the whole 
savours of that spirit of innovation, and that catching at novelties, 
which, under the pretence of preserving, undermines long-standing and 
time-honoured institutions. We heartily subscribe to that tenet whica 


permits us to read YOu’ ‘* in any tongue that is understood” Gre 222 
pie’ ANN’), and which further teaches that “ the All-merciful requires 


the heart” (*y3 x25 NIT); but we likewise maintain, that our prayers, 
recited in the Hebrew tongue, exercise, when understood, an influence 
over the heart and mind of the devout which could not be raised if the 
same prayers were said in any other language. With our Hebrew 
prayer-book in our hand, we could till now jon every congregation in 
prayer, in whatever part of the globe it existed; but let the prayers be 
once rendered into the vernacular of each country in which Jews live, 
and the German Jew, for instance, would be excluded from joining 
Divine service if he should happen to visit England, France, Holland, 
or Russia, and vice versa. We maintain, that the recital of the }v in 
any other than the original words, lacks that involuntary and soul- 
stirring awe and dread which affects us when pronouncing, in these ‘* six 
words of our faith,” our belief in the One and tmdivisible God’ To 
arrive at so desirablea resnit, we would, on this head, call for a reform; 
we mean, a reform for the abandoning of our indifference, and the creating 
an emulation for the study of the holy tongue. Without, however, enter- 
ing further into the details of the pros and cons of reform, we are per- 
suaded that a salutary and discreet reform is not at all incompatible 
with stability. 

These two ideas oppose each other at the present time, not only in 
actual life—as an inflexible custom on the one side, and the rejection 
of the same in favour of a more liberal development on the other—but 


* In confirmation of our assertion, we relate a fact, taken from real life. When 
the late king cf Prussia issued his famous appeal to his people for a general arma- 
ment to repulse the usurper who had laid waste whole kingdoms, a young Jewish 
student of medicine responded to the call of his king, and entered the ranks of the 
defenders of the German fatherland. He was appointed to the medical staff, and 
followed the army to wherever honour and duty directed its march. One day, 
after a desperate battle had been fought and won by the allied armies, our young 
doctor went, with several of his comrades in arms, over the battle-field. On hearing 
some faint groaning, he turned to the spot from whence it came, and found a 
soldier, fearfully mutilated, in the last agonies of approaching death. He bent over 
him, in order to render him relief, when his ear caught, uttered with gasping breath, 
the last words from the mouth of a dying Jew: pow. 
The effect which this scene produced on the mind of the young medicus was never 
effaced, but it engendered the firm resolution never to forsake the religion of his. 
fathers; which resolution he kept inviolate, in spite of the temptation held out to 
him in the shape of preferment, which, as a Jew, he could not receive. 
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rather as an antithesis, defended on both sides with evident design; in 
short, a warfare of the mind. 

This apparent dissension is neither disheartcning nor afflicting ; on 
the contrary, we must hail its advent as a powerful fructifying regene- 
ration, giving a fresh impulse to religious life, without which it would 
sink into lassitude and exhaustion. Zeal the most ardent cools down, 
and enthusiasm for what is good and noble evaporates, without a little 
excitement to stimulate it. ‘This polemical discussion on the part of the 
more vigorous adherents to stability, we must ever hail as a gratifying 
event. Without an agitation so publicly manifested by the “ orthodox,” we 
should perhaps have given ourselves up to the delusive notion that they 
felt themselves so strong and firm in their system, as to scorn and take 
no notice whatever of the aspirations and efforts of the students of 
the day; that the literary resuscitation of our classical period, 
as well as the nobler critijue which keeps aloof from the scholastic 
punctilios of by-gone days, proved indifferent to them. We should 
have believed that they look down with a haughty smile on all the 
emanations of the present time, confidently predicting their speedy 
evanescence, and designating the controversial enterprises of the recent 
inquirer as the ebullition of an inexperienced mind. 

sy their appearance in the field, however, they have signified beyond 
doubt their recognisance of the importance of the matter; they prove 
that this movement demands greater attention; that scorn is not the 
weapon with which they could enter the lists aud gain the battle, but that 
evidence and reason must guide their course. ‘The controversy set on 
foot must be carried on with mutual esteem, giving it, at the same time, 
a higher aim and a nobler bearing. The controversialist must be open 
to conviction, yielding to arguments and proofs founded on literary 
knowledge and profound learning. The contention has now arrived at 
that point where both parties labour to maintain their cause, and pro- 
found literary research becomes necessary. These efforts render in- 
vaiuabie benefits on both sides, and they, as well as the impartial public, 
gain a clear insight into plain truth. Slight annoyances, which unavoid- 
abiy occur in such contests, must be overlooked, Care, however, must 
be taken, that the controversy does not divaricate into unimportant 
trifles, whieh, although a rational man may value them at what they are 
worth, must produce mischief in a biassed and weak intellect. 

Above all, it is condemnable to pass opinions the most untenable as 
general, to symbolize deliberately the most simple acts, and to interdict 
those who pronounce for the non-adoption of these ideas. Let the 
result of their researches be handed over to publicity—infallibility is not 
within the reach of man—and we shall ultimately arrive at the result, 
that principles will remain stable, whilst le becomes progressively 
reformed, Ti.ven if in theory every custom sanctioned by time could be 
syinbolised, the principal end of a sound religious feeling could not be 
attained by such means, The people, who form the great majority, 
will not and must not brood over ideas, nor dream about religion; they 
are not—though called so in the ideal—a kingdom of priests, but will 
and must form their ideas from principles clearly and unequivecally 
laid down, so as not to be withdrawn from actual life, but be left to pur- 
sue their avocations to gzin 
conscience, and likewise to be fic members of society at large. 

‘To atiain such a practical aim, no subtleties must be had recourse 
to; but firm and positive laws—with which our holy religion abounds— 
must be established, and which, when once established, will supersede ail 
vague notions, while they place the people in a sound religious position. 
The principles established of old are true and good; the fundamental 
Jaw is immutable, it must only be winnowed and cleansed from the 
abuses that have crept in. ‘To sift the one from the other must be left 
to those engaged in the literary strurgle. 


FEAST OF DEDICATION. 
(Translated froin Muank's Palestine.) 


Ix the city of Modin, situated on a mountain of the same name, near to Lydda, 
on the roal which leads from Joppa to Jerusalem, dwelt a priest, named 
Mattathias, son of Johanan, son of Simeon, son of Asmon, of the sacerdota! 
division of Jehoiarib. From the name of the great-grandtather of Mattathias, 
the family were called Asmeoneans. Mattathias, already advanced in years, 
had five sons, named Johanan, Simeon, Judah, Eleazar, aud Jonathan, each 
of whom had a surname, the origin of which is uncertain. Judah was called 
Maccabeus, which is analogous to the Hammerer,* which title he is supposed 
to have obtained from his extraordinary strength and courage; he was dis- 
tinguished from all his brethren by his heroism, and was appointed by the 
sauction of his father, the chief of the family, who afterwards adopted the 
honorary title of “ the Maccabees.” 

Mattathias and his family were lamenting in their mountain retreat the 
misfortunes of ther nation, and addressing their prayers to the God of Isyael, 
when one day, an officer of the king of Syria, named Apelles, presented him- 
self in the city of Modin, to compel the inhabitants to submit to the decree of 
Antiochus, and to sacrifice to the Grecian divinities. Mattathias courageously 

Yresised the brilliant promises and menaces of Apelles, and proclaimed, with 
uplifted voice, that himself, his sons and brethren, would remain faithful to 
the religion of their fathers. A Jew, who was approaching the altar to make 
the impious sacrifice, Was slain by Mattathias on the spot. The excited and 
intrepid old man, his sons, and some other Jews, seized with a holy rage, 
dared to attack Apelles and his soldiers, slew them, and destroyed the altar. 
After this first act of vengeance, Mattathias invited all who were animated 

with a similar religious zeal to join him; he then retired with his sons to 

‘their mountain homes, and they were soon joined by a numerous band of 
pious compatriots. 


The news of the result soon reached Jerusalem; the governor, Philip, 


* The name ought to be written in Hebrew *ap2, with a Koph, which is accord- 


ing to the Syrian version of the book of Maccabees; the name of Makkabi signifies 
** malleator,” from Makkaba, “ hammerer,” 


an honest competency without anguish of | 


ined them. 


immediately marched against the rebels, who bad concealed themselves in 
caves, in various parts of the mountainous district. Having discovered a 
number hid in a cavern, he attacked them, and it being on a Sabbath, rather 
than violate that sacred day by defending themselves, they preferred perishing 
by the sword, with their wives, and children, in all amounting to a thousand 
souls. Mattathias and his followers, on hearing this sad disaster, and deploring 
the results of the religious scruples of their compatriots, resolved henceforth to 
defend themselves on the sabbath-day when attacked, These events con- 
siderably increased the violence against the refractory Jews at Jerusalem. It 
is related, that a priest, ninety years of age, named Eleazar, whom they 
endeavoured to compel to eat swine’s flesh, rather submitted to become a 
martyr; and that seven brothers perished in the presence of their mother, 
who. after encouraging them to submit to the most frightful tortures, expired 
on their bodies. If it is true, as related, that these scenes of horror oce 
curred before a tribunal, presided over by Antiochus, « must be sup- 
posed, thet the king at the news of the revolt of the Asmoneans, hastened 
himself to Judea; but it is more probab'e, that the details of these scenes, 
gathered from tradition, are not historically exact. 

The followers of Mattathias rapidly increased in number; all the true 
friends of religion, and of Jewish nationality, that could escape the tyrants, 
These patriots were designated Haridim ( pious) by distinction 
from the impious, who favoured the Greek party. Mattathias atthe head of a 
small army, dared to assume the offensive : he penetrated into several towns, 
overthrew the pazan altars, ercumcised the chiidren, and wrested from the 
enemies the copies of the law which were found in their possession, and 
which were devoted to destruction. In a few months, this magnanimous old 
man felt his end approaching, and conferred the command of his chosen 
band on his third son, the valiant Judah Maccabeus, uniting with him as 
adviser, his second son, Simeon. 

After the death of Mattathias, Judah found himself at the head of nearly 
six thousand men; and following the example of his father, perambulated the 
Apollonius, governor of Samaria, having arrived at the head of his troops, 
checked the progress of the roving victorious heroes; hut the Syrian army 
was entirely defeated, and A >o!llouius received his death-blow by the 
Judah, who removed his sword, which he afterwards appropriated to his own 

Shortly after, Saron, general of the army of Calo Syria, attacked the 
Judean troops, 7 Beth-Horon, but shared the same fate as Apollonius. 
The soldiers on the lo<s of their commander took to flight, pursued by Judah, 
who slew eight hundred; the remainder escaped to the country of the 
Philistines. 

Irritated by these cortinual defeats, Antiochus resolved to exterminate the 
whole Jewish race, and to re-populate Judea. this: treasury was, however, 
exhausted ; and his perplexittes increased by the Persian provinces refusing to 
pay their tribute. Taus compelied to divide his forces, he marched himself 
to Persia with a portion of his troops, and left another division at the dispo- 
sal of Lysias; to whom he also confided his voung heir, appointing him, at 
the sane time, goverhor-general of all the provinces situated between the 
Euphrates and Egypt. Lysias despatched to Judea an army composed of 
susand foot and seven thousand horse, under the command ot! Prolemy 
Macron, governor of Celo-Syra; the first portion of troops, about twenty 
thousand. ndvaneed under the orders of Nicanor and Gorgias, and Ptolemy 
followed himself with the remainder of the army. The entire army encamped 
near to Emmaus, in western Jadea, which attracted a crowd of slave-mere 
chants, invited previously by Nicanor to purchase the prisoners he expected 
to mike among the Jews. 

Jadah, after preparing himself at Mispah by acts of devotion, marched 
with his litle army to meet the enemy, and resolved to attempt an attack. 
lle was arranging his soldiers for action on the fo'lowing morning, when he 
learned that Gorgias had qnitted his camp with five thousand foot and one 
thousand horse, with the intention of surprising the Jewish camp that nicht, 
At this news, Judah imstantly started to attack the Synan camp, which 
Gorgias had left, and surprised the Syrians 1m the midst of the most profound 
s curity ; three thousand men were killed by the Jews, the remainder took to 
flicht. The followmg morning, Gorgias returned from his expedition, having 
in vain sought the Jews, and found his camp in flames» seized with fricht, he 
fled with all h's army, pursued by Judah. The Syrians lost several thousand 
men. The troops of Judah afterwards pillaged the camps of Gervias and 
Nicanor, and obtained ransom trom the slave-merchants who came to pur- 
chase the Jewish prisoners. Nicanor escaped in the disguise of a slave, by 
sea to Antioch. 

The following year, Lysias headed a numerous army against the Jews, and 
endeavoured to occupy strong positions in the centre of Judea. ile arrived 
by idumea, and encamped near Bethsour, situated twenty Roman mules from 
Jerusalem, on the road to Hebroa. ‘The army of Judah had consilerably 
increased ; lie attacked with ten thousand men, and entirely routed, the 
Srrian army, leaving ten thousand slain on the field of battle. Lysias re- 
turned to Antioch to recruit his army. preparatory to another attack on Judah. 
A‘ter the departure of Lysias, Judah, for the moment master of the country, 
proceeded to take possession of Jerusalem, excepting the citadel, which was 
occupied by a Syrian garrison. Ile puritied the temple, replaced all the 
sacred objects which had been removed by the Syrians, demolished the‘altar 
of the enclosure, which was defiled by the pagan sacrifices, and constructed 
anew one. The inauguration of the new aitar took place on the 25th day of 
Kislev, in the 148th year of the Seleucidean era (164 B.c.) ; on the same day, 
three years previously, the temple was desecrated by the first sacrifices to 
Jupiter Olympus. The feast of dedication (Hanucha) was celebrated with 
great solemnity during eight days. ‘The anniversary of this festival is still 
celebrated by Jews throughout the world, in commemoration of the event, 
with rejoicing, and by illumination in their synagogues and houses. 
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forty th 


days, in commemoration of the miraculous event said to have occurred on the 
occasion of inaugurating the temple by the Maccabees; one flask of holy oil 
was found, which sufficed to supply the golden candlestick during eight days, 


PHILOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE WORD 
TEMPLE.” 


The word “Temple” — Latin, Zemplum; Italian, Tempio; Spanish, 
Templo; French, Temple; German, Zempel—indicates in all these lan- 
guages a place dedicated to the worship of God. ‘* Templum edificium 


Deo sacratum,” says Paul; and although in its application it is identical 
with the word * Church”—German, Airche, from the Greek xvpiaxos 
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(oxos), an edifice dedicated to or pertaining to God—this word is not 
quite identical with “temple” etymologically. According to Scaliger 
and Stukely, it is derived from the Greek reno, “to separate or set 
apart ;” hence reyevos, “a consecrated grove, or temple.” It would 
accordingly have the same signification as the Hebrew radical wp, 
whence tp, ‘‘a place set apart or devoted to sacred exercises or 
occupations.” 3 

I think, however, that this word may be derived altogether from the 
Hebrew. The interchange of the labials 8, », ¢, 7, is well known. 
It consists, first, in the change of these letters one for another; as, 
scribo, scripsi; ambo, burus, the same letters placed with 8 
and Scaliger on observes, pagdayov in nam 
en vetertbus nulla differentia est inter Byra et pv.” Secondly, these letters 
are often apt to be joined together, and this is more particularly the 
case with regard to the letter m, which is more especially to be found 
in connection with 6 and p; and we quote all Latin words with con and 
in, in which these are changed before J and pinto m. This is likewise 
the case with words derived from the Hebrew. We shall only here 
quote, as an example, the word Nav’. Amongst the ancient Germans 
this word was called Sambazday (see Adclung, art Samstag). In Hun. 
garian it is Szomlat; in French the 3 disappears altogether, whilst the 
interpolated mis preserved: thus we have Samedi, and thence the Ger- 
man Sumstay. Liven in the Talmudic Hebrew we meet with the iuter- 
poiated (Synhkedrin, p. 654) in the Sabbatical River. [Vide Josephus, 
De Bello, lib. vii. c.24, and Pliny, lib.xxxi.c.2].. It is there called 
jVD35; whilst, on the other hand, in py jy, in loco, and likewise 
we find it written of which {2799 gives the 
following explanation :* 

According to another chance of letters,.the is changed into 5 (as 
Arabic M353, Ethiopic (17); Syriac (O03); 
turther, 933 with 9), whence Memphis), the Sabbath is calied again in 
JEthiopian, Sanbat. Such is, in my opinion, the case with the word 
Tempel (Temple), which word would seem to owe its origin to the addi- 
tion of an > before the 5, it being a corruption or contraction of the 
Hebrew words the word Leing omitted or under- 
stood, as in the word otos, ** church,” from xvpraxos, This word is 
nevertheless found in several Asiatic dialects. Thus in Hungarian the 
word for church is /yy-J/dz, “ one-house ;” originally there was pro- 


bably an 7 instead of the y, and it was written thus, //9i-//dz, “ heaven- 
house ; having its origin, perhaps, in the inscription over the entrance 
of temples in very remote antiquity— 


Down ont ods ms ox mt 
Alba (Stulecissenburg, in Wengary). M. Zipser, Rabbi. 


THOUGHTS ON THE BibLeE, 
Sucegested by Dr. J.C. Nott’s two Lectures on the Connection between the 
Biblical and Phiysical History of Man. 
by THE Rev. W. T. Hamitroy, D.D. 
(fron the Soe t} cin Pri sbyterian,” ican Paper.) 
The 
(Continued from page 50.) 


Again, on p. 118, quoting from Professor Norton, of Havard, Dr. 
Noit says, “ The evidence is sufficient to render it probadle that the 
Pentateuch was in existence about a century after the return of the 
Jews from their captivity, which was in the year 536 B.c.” Oa p. 64 he 
says, ‘‘ Most of the German and other continental writers regard the 
preceding chapters of Geuesis (7. e., all before chapter 10) as made up 
of vague data drawn from the mythical traditions of Asia and Egypt, 
etc.” But enough, and more than enough, of these quotations have 
been given to show that the lecturer fully adopts the views of De Wette, 
Strauss, and other modern German rationalists and mythists, who deny 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, especially Genesis, and utterly 
scout the idea of its inspiration, as we understand that term. 

The position is openiy assumed and broadly stated, it is confidently 
relied on, and it is perseveringly employed in all the criticisms and the 
reasonings of these really learned writers, viz., that “(a miracle is im- 
possible,” and that therefore a record containing an account of a miracle 
is, so far, not historical, it is a myth, a fable, that has grown up and 
gained a place in popular tradition in the lapse of many ages, and that 
therefore the Pentateuch, abounding in narratives of such wonders could 
not have been written by Moses, nor by any person contemporancous with, 
or soon following Moses; it must have been the production of a period 
later by many ages than any actor amid the scenes so described. Now 
this is so bold, so daring an assertion, and the reasoning thereon is so 
palpably weak and inconclusive, that the only wonder is, how any sen- 
sible man should think of advancing it. Thus to reason, seems very 
much like begging the whole question at issue! If there be a God, 
then miracles are not impossible; whether they have actually occurred 
is altogether a different point. If man be immortal, he needs direction 


* As another instance may be quoted the word D5, “a firebrand; Greek, 
Aauweda; Latin, Lampas ; German and French, Lampe; Spanish, Lampara: Dutch 
and English Lamp. Here the ™ is interpolated Lcfore the p; and it is curious to 
observe that the word is gradually shortened and reduced to a monosyllable as it 
becomes incorporated in the northern dialects, in conformity with the genius of 
those dialects. Jew. Chron. 
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from an unerring source to aid him in his efforts to make that immor- 
tality blessed. Such unerring source of wisdom is God alone. The 
necessities of man do then demand a revelation from his Maker; and a 
revelation, that it may gain credence and answer its proper end, must 
be authenticated in some such manner as shall render its Divine origin 
unquestionable. Miracles furnish the very authentication needed, and 
the only authentication practicable; for miracles involving a temporary 
interruption of the laws of nature, cannot be accomplished but by the 
act of God, who established those laws. The miracles recorded in 
the Pentateuch are of sucha nature, and are so connected with the 
history given, and with the laws therein promulgated, that the history 
itself stands or fills with them, and they constitute one of the strongest 
proofs that Moses, and Moses alone, must have been the writer of these 
book, 

Without following in detail the objections to the Pentateuch scattered 
everywhere through the “ Two Lectures,” the evidence for its authen- 
ticity as the production of Moses, the inspired Jewish lawgiver, will be 
now presented briefly, use being freely made of the standard authorities 
on the subject, and chiefly of Rosenmiiller and Jaba, learned German 
authors (although those of their works here chiefly referred to are 
written in Latin). These wrisers are well known, and their names are 
cited by the leetnrer with commendation, They have, in truth, effee- 
tually refuted the theory of the rationalist on this subject, and solved 
the objections so confidently urged by De Wette and others against the 
authority and the truth of these five books. 

[t is certainly the received opinion throughout Christendom, and it 
is, and has always been, the opinion of the great be dy of theologians of 
all countries, that the Pentateuch, as we now have it, is the work of 
Moses, the inspired iawgiver of the Jews. This opinion has beef maine 
tained by such men as Eichhorn, Michaelis, Eckerman, Rosenmiiller, 
Tholuck, Neander, ete., in continental Europe; by such as Lightfoot, 
Stillingfleet, Prideaux, Graves, Butler, Faber, Horne, and a host of 
others among [ritish writers; and, in this country, by Professor Stuart 
and nearly every theologian of note. Moreover, it is a well-known fact. 
that men woo once questioned the genuineness of these books, or of 
part of them, have been found, after a laborious and indefatigable 
investication of the whole field of inquiry, to avow their conviction that 
the Pentateuch is substantially the work of Such was the case 
with the celebrated. Le Clerk, and very nearly so with Nachtigal and 
Richard Siinon, The learned Hasse (see Rosenm., Prolegama. ia Pent. 
pp. 10, 11) once denied utterly the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
attributing it to the age of the closing exile; but long afterwards he 
altered his opinion, and declared, “ It cannot be denied that the purity 
of language, the eloquence of style, and the poetic imagerv discoverable 
in Genesis, betray the hand of Moses, and that the age of David (i.e., no 
doubt, the writings produced in the age of David) pre-supposes the 
existence of the Mosaic writings.” The learned Michaelis, whose name 
is of itself, in a question of this nature, equivalent to a host, thus writes: 
“ That Moses is the author of the five books usually called his, is the 
common opinion of Christians and Jews; and I regard it, not only as 
perfectly correct, but as certain as anything which can be known 
respecting the composition of any ancient book.” Another accomplished 
German scholar, in a treatise on the mythical interpretation of the sacred 
books, published but a few years since, asserts, ‘‘ that the Pentateuch, 
in its present form, must be ascribed to Moses alone.’’ Even the 
distincuished Hartman, who is far enough from what we should deem 
strict orthodoxy on these points, freely admita that the mythical ex- 
pounders of the sacred books have by no means made goed their posi- 
tion that the Pentateuch is not the work of Moses. It is not unworthy 
of remark, also, that nearly all who have stept forth as impugners of 
the genuineness and anthenticity of the Pentateuch, had already avowed 


some 


oses. 


opinions which compel them, for consistency s sake, to deny the autha- 
rity of these books: e.¢., Vater, De Wette, Strauss, ete., deny the 


possibility of miracles, and deny plenary inspiration ; and our lecturer 
joins issue with these German neologists, because his views of the origin 
of man in a variety of races, of separate creation, and his belief in the 
extreme antiquity of lgypt, China, ete., cannot be easily reconciled 
with the received readings of Genesis : such a previous bias is obviously 
unfavourable to a thoroughly impartial investigation, if not totally 
incompatible with it. | 

Tke position here assumed is, the Pentateuch is the genuine work of 
Moses, the Jewish largiver; and it is an authentic work, one to be relied 
on, because Moses wWAs A pRopHet, inspired of God. Two points 
separate and distinct, and separately to be examined, 

(To be continued.) 


Sussex Harn.—We are gratified to perecive, that the lectures on 
‘hemistry, which are delivered in this Institution on Tuesday evenings, 
are well attended. The clear and able manner in which Mr. Keats, the 
lecturer, imparts the elements of the science to his anditors, affords great 
satisfaction. ‘Che thanks of the members are due to their worthy Presi- 
dent, Mr. Montefiore, who proposed and made the arrangements himself 
for these lectures on Natural Philosophy. 

The Friday evening lectures continue to attract a large and attentive 
audience, 

The Discussion Class meetings are well supported, and able debates 
take place every Friday evening. 
class contemplate celebrating the anniversary of its seventh session by 
a supper, to take place at the Institution. 


Ir is the total disparity between the disposition and manners of the 
virtuous and the vicious that alone renders their coalition incompatible. 
— Cicero. 


We hear that the members of this’ 
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A SERMON FOR azn nav’ (SABBATH OF DEDICATION). 
By Dr. Stmon SCHEYER. 


THE events in commemoration of which we are celebrating the festival 
which commences this day, constitute the history of the combat and 
victory ef our forefathers, under the heroic family of the Maccabees, 
against King Antiochus of Syria. The strength on both sides was most 


unequal; for it was a combat of the weak (D'’7M) against the mighty 
(0°9)33), a combat of a multitude (0°35) against a few The 
Lord of Hosts, however, “ for whom there is no restraint to save by 
many or by few” (1 Samuel xiv. 6), gave the victory to the weak and 
the few; for they were the pure and righteous professors and defenders 
of the Divine word. Their adversaries, on the contrary, were the defiled, 
the wicked, the idolatrous, the oppressors of truth and innocence. 

We call these days the Feast of Dedication (432), for the temple 
was profaned by idols, the altar defiled by polluted offerings, and the 
light of the holy lamp was extinguished ; but after the overthrow of the 
mercenaries of the tyrant, again the holy lamp was lighted according to 
the Divine ordinance, again were temple and altar dedicated unto the 
God of Israel, and to the perpetual remembrance of these glorious 
events our wise men of that time appointed the annual feast of eight 
days of Dedication. 

But 1fow two questions arise in the mind of every one wishing for 
information upon the reasons of this religious institution. 

The political history of Israel is rich in instances of the wonderful 
deliverance of our nation when she has stood on the brink of destruc- 
tion; “for in all generations there were some who rose wp against us 
to annihilate us; but the Most Holy, blessed be He! delivered us out 
of their hands, in order to preserve us, for the salvation of mankind, to 
the end of time.”” What, then, induced the wise men of Israel to keep 
in perpetual remembrance the victories of our nation at the time of the 
Maceabean heroes by an annual feast, while they did not appoint a 
feast for similar deliverances of Israel ? 

But there is a second question to be asked. It is as follows:— 

By the overthrow of the armies of the tyrannical king, the service of 
God was re-established in the national temple, and the political inde- 
pendence of Israel was re-instituted. 
cance for us, after the fall of our state and the destruction of our 
sanctuary? The arms of our heroes vanquished Antiochus with his 
Syrians, but where do we sce the fruits of this victory? Could it pre- 
serve our state and temple ? Did not Titus, some centuries afier, with 
his Romans, burn our sanctuary, and put an end to our political inde- 
pendence, as it is even in the present day ? 

But to both questions we find an answer indicated in our festival 
prayer—an indication which at the same time contains a highly important 
doctrine. ‘ In the days of Matthias, the son of Johanan, the high- 
priest, Chasmonai and his sons, the tyrannical government of Syria, 
rose up against thy people Israel, to make them forget thy law, and pass 
by the statutes of thy. will.” The tyrants, in their cunning policy, 
iutended to exterminate our revealed religion, and replace it by the 
Greck idolatry, in order to oppress our forefathers more securely, and 
to deprive them of the last remnant of their political independence. It 
was therefore decidedly a political combat on the side of our enemies, 
but on the side of our forefathers it was also a religious struggle. They 
fought, not only for terestrial perishable goods, but also for the pre- 
servation of the highest good of Israel—for the preservation of our 
holy and only true religion. All the glorious victories that Israe] 
gained over his enemies have lost their significance, for we have no 
more state nor national temple; but of Israel’s victories under the Mac- 
cabean heroes we still enjoy the excelient fruits even unto this day ; for 
it was a victory of truth over falsehood, a victory of morality over im- 
morality, a victory of our revealed religion over the Greek idolatry: 
therefore it was the nature of the combat and the victory that induced 
the wise men of Israel to appoint for evermore an annual festival in 
remembrance of those glorious deeds, 

This knowledge leads us at the same time to the important doctrine 
of the worthy and acceptable celebration of this feast. We distinguish 
these festivals by lighting candles, and by additional prayers. ‘These 
religious ceremonies, however, are only the means to the creat purpose 
our wise men intended by establishing this feast. But the great pur- 
pose of this feast is nothing else than that we should elevate ourselves 
to the ideas by which the Maccabean heroes were animated, when, for 
the preservation and defence of our holy religion, they ventured on the 
battle with the mighty enemy. They deduced these ideas from the 

same religion for the defence of which they fought; they drew them, as 
the events contained in the first book of Maccabees prove, from the 


particular character of our revealed religion; therefore we will, accord-' 


ing to our text, develop this particular character of our religion, in order 
to become acquainted with these ideas, and to celebrate these festival 


oe in a worthy and acceptable manner, by elevating ourselves to 
em. 


We read in the first book of the Maccabees— 


Verse 9 And after the death of Alexander, all his servants put crowns 
selves; so did their sons after them, many years; 


10 And there came out of them a wicked root, Antiochus 


of Antiochus the king, and he reigned in the hundred and th 
kingdom of the Greeks, 


20 And after that Antiochus had smitten 
Jerusalem with a great multitude, 


upon them- 


, surnamed Epiphanes, son 
irty and seventh year of the 


Egypt, he went up against Israel and 


Dut has this victory any signifi-- 


21 And entered proudly into the sanctuary, and took away the golden altar, and the 
candlestick of light, and all the vessels thereof, 

41 Moreover, king Antiochus wrote to his whole kingdom, that all should be one 
people, 

42 And every one should leave his laws: so all the heathen agreed, according to the 
commandment of the king. 

44 And the king sent letters bw his messengers unto Jerusalem and the citics of 
Judah, that they should profone the Sabbaths and festival days; 

4& That they should also leave their children uncircumcised, and make their souls 
abominable with all manner of uncleanness and profanation ; 
9 To the end that they might forget the law, and change all the ordinances, 

56 And when they had rent in pieces the books of the law which they found, they 
burnt them with fire; ' 

57 And wheresoever was found with any the book of the Testament, or if any con- 
sented to the law, the king’s commandment was, that they should put him to death. 


Again, in the second book— 


Verse 1 In those days arose Mattathias, a priest of the sons of Joarib, from Jerusalem, 
and dweh in Modin, 

17 And the king's officers said to Matiathias in this wise: Thou art a ruler, and an 
honourable and great man in this city, and strengthened with sons and brethren; 

18 Now, therefore, come thou first and fulfil the king's commandment, like as all the 
heathen have done, yea, and the men of Judah also, and such as remain at Jerusalem: so 
shalt thou and thy house be in the number of: the king’s friends, and thou and thy 
children shall be honoured with silver and gold, and many rewards, 

10 Then Mattathias answered, and epake with a loud voicc, Though all the nations 
that are under the king's dominion obey him, and fall every one away from the religion 
of their fathers, and give consent to his commandments; 

20 Yet will I, and my sons, and my brethren, walk in the covenant of our fathers. 

ot vf forl il th it we sho tid forsak the law and the ordinances! 

22 We will not hearken to the kine’s words, to go from our religion, either on the 
right hand or the left. 

27 And Mattathias cried throughout the city, with a loud voice, saying, Whosoever is 
zealous of the law, and maintaineth the covenant, let him follow me. 

4° Now when the time drew near that Mattathias should dic, he said unto his sons; 

5 Be ve zealous for the law, and give vour lives for the covenant of vour fathers, 

AL Call to remembrance what acts our fathers did in their time, so shall you Tecvive 
‘reat honour and an cverlasting name. 


And lastly, in the third book— 


Verse 1 Then his son Judas, called Maccabeus, rose up in his stead; 

2 And all his brethren blessed him, and so did all they that held with his father, and 
they fought with cheerfalmess the battle of Isracl. 

» So he got his yr ple great honour, and he made battles, protecting the host with 
his sword, 

4 To his acts he was like a hon. 

6 Wherefore the wicked shrunk for fear of him; all the workers of iniquity were 
troubled, beeause salvation prospered in his hands. 


The admiration which we bestow on the Maccabean heroes is not a 
cold one, such as those far-famed conquerors of humanity extort from 
us, who upon the ruins of destroyed empires established new and greater 
ones: it is an admiration much nearcr a-kin to love; for it was not a 
selfish ambition that put forth their strength, and incited them to 
gigantic deeds: they fought for truth and right, for the liberty of con- 
science, and forthe preservation of their paternal faith. The animating 
consciousness accompanied them, that it was the will of God that they 
should fight and struggle, to triumph or to die; and this consciousness 
made them mighty and invincible. Hereby they were not led by decep- 
tion, by a false representation of the will of God; for their unshaken 
conviction that their undertaking was acceptable to God was founded 
upon the true comprehension of the character of our revealed religion. 
indeed, if we consider the character of our religion, we find three points 
therein; for the Israclite religion shows its distinct character— 

1. In its endeavours inwardly. 

2. In its strivings outwardly. 

3. In its everlasting duration. 


I. 
The character of our religion inwardly, 


It is a peculiar characteristic of our revealed religion, that it does not 
endeavour to enlarge its circle by acquiring new members, but it obliges 
every Israclite in the holiest manner to cause the true spirit of religion and 
morality to Hourish within its own circle. 

Not only since our political independgnee ceased, but also before that 
time, when the Israelitish state formed an honourable link in the chain of 
empires, the principle was foreign to our religion to increase purposely the 
number of its professors by receiving new members into its bosom, or cither 
by power or persuasion to draw or to allure man into the synagogue, as into 
a religious bondage which alone is beneficial. 

Our prophets and sages certainly strove to promote the recognition of the 
God of Israel as the Creator of heaven and earth, and as the moral legislator 
of man, among non-Israclites (2 Kings v.15); and were also penetrated 
with the conviction, that the religious and moral doctrines of Judaism would 
achieve the victory over heathenism, and would ultimately form the basis of 
all the religions of sensible humanity. But they firmly maintained the pro- 
per view, that as far as it was from the will of an all-ruling Providence that 
we should all live in one state, so far was it from the Divine purpose that 
one religious covenant should form the commonalty of all the sons of Adam. 
lor it is just the quantity of religious associations which furthers, like the 
manifold development of our capacities, our moral and mental powers, whose 
gradually increasing perfection ts the ulterior object in the Divine education 
of men. Therefore, also, has Judaisin, and Judaism only, always unre- 
servedly propounded the sublime doctrine, that the pious and virtuous of all 
nations had a portion in the blessings of God, and in the eternal happiness 
and salvation of the soul. 

We should not enlist proselytes, but it is the sacred duty of every Israelite, 
not only to remain faithful himself to the covenant of his ancestors, but to 
strive with allhis power that all the members of our community should be 
penetrated with the Divine spirit of our holy religion, that they all should 
respond to its calls. Great and sublime indeed are the calls which our faith 
makes apes its professors. It demands that we should free ourselves from 


the bords of passion and evil desires ; ‘* Holy shall ye be, for I am holy, the 
Eternal, your God” (Leviticus xix.2). It makes it incumbent upon us to 
learn how to recognise God and his will, and to attain a firm conviction of 
the truth of the knowledge thus gained, so that the thoughts of our minds 
and the feelings of our hearts may join in harmony; “ Know ye therefore 
this day, and consider it in thine Aeart, that the Eternal he is the true God 
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in heaven above and upon the earth beneath; there is none else” (Deut. iv. 
39). And because of this object, it demands that every Israelite is to search 
the books of revelation, which God has given us for our salvation, and that 
we should make them the subject of our earnest meditation; “* Therefore 
shall you lay up these my words in your heart and in your soul... and ye 
shall teach them to your children” (Deut. xi. 18,19). Lastly, it demands 
that we should always be mindful of our dignity as the image of God, that 
the thouzhts of God fill all our soul, so that the good which we follow and 
the evil which we avoid be alike emanating from the conviction that by so 
doing, we answer the purpose ofthe Divine will; “ I am the Almighty God; 
walk belore me, and be periect” (Genesis xvii. 1), ‘ 

Great and sublime, indeed, are the calls of our religion, for God purposed, 
as the Iabbies observe (Treatise Aboth, wvpy 32 to elevate Israel 
to the highest degree of perfection of moral and religious life. And in order 
that all the sons of Isracl should reach that point, God has tied that band 
which keeps all Israclites together—the holy bond of relizious commonalty. 
The strong and the high should support the weak and the humble, and we 
should ail endeavour, by a good example, by mutual encouragement, and by 
a common co-operation to that end, that the spirit of genuine piety flourish 
in the midst of our community, and that the blessings of our religion render 
happy aii the sons of Israel. ‘To exert ourselves to this purpose is the duty 
of every one of us. “ For?’ says the sage Hillel, “if I care only for my own 
religious prosperity, indifferent whether the hearts ofmy brethren turn with 
love and attachment to the paternal faith, indifferent whether they search 
the word of God and become enlightened thereby, what am I? How 
can I hope to obtain the merey of God, and his Divine pleasure ¥” 
We all have to attend to this duty;, but “in them that come nigh me,” says 
God, “1 will be sanctified” ( Leviticus x. 3). ; 

Theretore, ye hills of Israel, who by your knowledge and learning, who by 
your dignity and influential position, stand at the top of mankind, who 
form the heart of our community, to you are the eyes of God turned in 
these important times, from you he pressingly demands that vou apply the 
high qualities with which he has endowed you to the happiness of your 
brethren, and that without any consideration, without) narrowness of mind 
or heart, you cail into life such institutions as may tend to promote the 
thriving of genuine piety and devotion in our community. O cast a look 
back on the Maccabean heroic souls! What fired their courage, what 
steeled their hearts, undauntedly to bid defiance to the gigantic powers of 
the tyrant? It was the unobliterable consciousness, that it is the will of 
Providence that every Israelite should prefer contumely, and cven death, to 
faithlessness towards the Divine covenant; that it is the will of the Heavenly 
Father, that we devote our powers, our energies, and-our influence, to the 
common salvation; that the higher the Jew stands, the more urgent, the 
more sicred are his duties, by a disregard of his personal advantages, to 
present to his brethren a noble example of his deep reverence for religion, 
and of bis zeal for the maintenance and prosperity thereof. “ Thou art,” 
said the mercenaries of the tyrant to Mattathias, “the most respected and 
powerful in this city, and hast a large circle of friends; therefore come thou 
forward first, and do what the king has commanded.” = But this very con- 
viction of the important influence of his example fanned in the hearts of the 
hoary hero and his brave sons the fire of inspiration , and he candidly avowed, 
“ Even ii every one were to apostatise trom. the Divine. worship of his 
fathers, and submit to the royal edict, still will I, and ney sons and brothers, 
walk in the covenant of our fathers. God forbid that we should forsake the 
law of God and his judgments, or that we should tarn from. the worship of 
our God, either to the right or to the left.” 


II. 
The character of our religion in its tendeney without. 

We have just learned the character of. our religion in its striving within. 
As every individual man only then performs lis vocation when he labours 
for the welfare and happiness of his brethren, as every state only then main- 
tains its dignity when it looks upon itself as a king in the chain of the whole 
system of states, so also can any religious association then only perform its 
task, when by the wisdom, enlightenment, and piety of its members, it exer- 
cises a salutary influence on the cultivation and perfection of mankind—when 
it assists in promoting and completing the objects for whose sake the Hea- 
venly Father has manifested his Divine revelation to our generations. 

This, however, 1s particularly applicable, and in a still higher sense, to the 
holy alliance of religious Isracl. For the co-operation in the great work of 
moral and spiritual perfection, of the true happiness of mankind—his sublime 
vocation our religion received at its primitive institution.“ For I know him,” 
said the Gsodof Abraham, “that he willcommand his cliuddren,and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of 
him” (Ges. xviii, 19); signifying that which he had spoken im his first 
revelation to Abraham: “I will bless thee, and in thee s)all all families of 
the earth be blessed” (Gen. xii. 2, 3). We all know, that the Divine pro- 
phecy, which afterwards was repeatedly vouchsafed to us by the prophets of 
Judah and Israel, has partially been verified, but not yet all, The religion of 
Abraham and Moses has indeed propagated the salutary doctrine of the 
unity of God through all countries of civilised humanity; in consequence of 
which, two religious creeds have replaced fallen paganism; both of these 
recognise in our God the Creator of the universe, and the moral legislator of 
mankind. But as regards the knowledge of the unity of God, which is yet 
mutilated and confounded by various sophisms, mankind have not yet ful- 
filled their vocation. it is the foundation-stone, but not the complete structure 
of our moral and spiritual perfection and ennoblement. Yet, far distant stand 
humanity and Israel from the goal which God has set for our kind; men are 
vet divided into classes of educated and non-educated, and yet do we behold 
Sin in its various appearances and garbs, and with its destructive effectiveness, 
For the spirit of genuine piety, such as our holy writ teaches it in the revela- 
tion, has not yet penetrated ll circles and relations of life, but “ God is nota 
man that he should lic’? (Num, xxiii. 19), he will surely confirm the word 
which he has spoken. 

For Israel's religion there is vet reserved a glorious and brilliant sphere of 
action ; and, as in past times, it will also in future be the light of nations. 
This is the high vocation of our faith ; this is its striving without. This doc- 
trine was present in its purity to the minds of the Maceabean heroes, when 
they drew the sword in the defence of their faith. ‘They searched the books 
of revelation and the prophets, and found that it was reserved for the sons of 
Israel to effect a moral and religious revolution in the spiritual world. They 
recognised the holy vocation of our faith for the salvation of Israel and man- 
kind; but they also knew, that we must render ourselves worthy of the 
blessings of God by corresponding free and morally independent actions. 
Therefore, fought the heroes of yore, as preservers of the Divine word, as 


rotectors of virtue for the present and the latest future; and the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Syrian king succumbed to the weak host of holy men. 

Therefore, Israelites, look upon this brilliant picture of the past. We 
should also put a stop to the degeneracy of morality; we may also, by the 
animation of our souls with the Divine Spirit of our religion, work for the 
salvation of mankind. We should, and we could. This is the original pro- 
mise of Israel’s God. Therefore was the union of our state dissolved, and 
Isracl scattered over the earth. Therefore did the Lord protect our religion, 
and took it amidst the storms raging on the universe under the protecting 
wings of his providence. Therefore do we stand, and we remain to this day 
in the possession of the Divine revelation, and his calls on mankind. The 
remnant of Jacob is, indeed, but a small portion of mankind, but not through 
the masses of people is the salvation of our generation, but by those who are 
impressed and penctrated with the Divine Spirit. By whom has at all times 
the noble and the sublime been accomplished? Always by individuals, 
who enlightened the world by their ideas, rendered mankind happy by their 
deeds, and by their brilliant ae 2 gained innumerable disciples for the 
true and the good! ‘Therefore, Israelites, can we, like those heroes of old, 
render ourselves worthy of the lofty vocation, for which the Divine Provi- 
dence has selected us! Let knowledge and enlightenment bud and flourish 
in our community! Let the remnant of Jacob, in the midst of many nations, 
be like the dew from the Eternal; like showers of rain upon the grass. 
(Deut. v. 6). Let the remnant of Jacob be in the midst of many nations 
a host of holy and enlightened men, in order that the people of the earth 
may be filled with reverence of the name of Israel, and thus hasten the time 
in which God will br.ng upon Abraham that which he vouchsafed concerg- 
ing him. 

IIL. 


Its everlasting duration, 


When Antiochus issued the edict through all his empire, that all people 
should conform to one mode of Divine worship, it is said in our text, * All 
people conformed tothe royal command.” God did not prevent the fall of 
their heathen religions; their demise from the earth did not sadden the 
happiness of mankind. But what assurance did the Almighty give? “TI, 
the Eternal, change not; therefore ve sons of Jacob are not consumed” 
(Malachi iii. 6). And this assurance has been literally fulfilled to this day. 
All states of ancient times lie buried with their religions in the night of 
oblivion. Israel and Ais religion Aas remained, and remains. The Greeks, 
who overthrew our state and our temple, Babylon, and Rome, have crum. 
bled into dust in the tempests of the world ; the stream of time has swept 
them away to the last vestige. Israel and his laws remain. Mighty and 
numerous were at all times the enemies of our faith but none was able to 
uproot the powerful stem of our religion. We remain to this day. The 
times of oppression and persecution are gone ; the morning sun of freedom 
has also dawned for us, and with the hopes of early and complete equaliza- 
tion with our Christian brethren, we look to tuturity. 

Israelites, the enemies of your faith call our continued existence the prob- 
lem of universal history, but we know it is no problem; it is the most 
powerful proof of the lofty destination of our faith, For when God protected 
the remnant of Jacob by his powerful arm, it was by no means a preposses- 
sion in our favour; but he preserved us, and will preserve us, because the 
moral and spiritual perfection of mankind continues unlimited, because it 
knows no bounds, and, therefore, must the duration of Israel's religion, the 
duration of the amon which unites the sons of Jacob into a religious associa- 
tion, be everlasting unto eternity. This the heroes knew, whose memory we 
celebrate to-day. Their breasts were filled with implheit. conviction, that 
the Divine work of our religion will remain to the end of times. And this 
conviction was the spring of the blood flowing and shed for God; this was 
the stimulus of their insmred activity. . They were animated by the reflection, 
‘* Distracted is Israel, and God commands us to restore the falling structure 
of our farth. For it is to remain for ever, the Lord will not allow it to 
decay.” They wusted to God, and believed in his prophets, and the Lord 
lent victory to their standard. This reflection should also animate us, Israel- 
ites ! For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it, and will not abandon us 
for the sake of his great name. We are to fulfil the great purposes for which 
the Lord has chosen us. Therefore do we eagerly seize the means by which 
we may render ourselves happy, and cement the union of our religious com- 
munities more and “more, for the salvation of mankind. Coldness and 
indifference is a sin before God, is a sin committed against our rising youth. 
Let us shew ourselves in the eyes of nations as a people of genuine piety, full 
of the truth and knowledge of God. There will Ile, the All-kind and All-mer- 
cifal, be one in the midst of us, and * as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and 
as the garden causeth the things that are sown in it to spring forth, so the 
Lord God will cause righteousness to spring forth before all tie nations” 
(Isaiah xli, 11), and * all that see us shall acknowledge that we are the seed 
which the Lord hath blessed” (Isaiah Ixi. 9), Amen. 


THE LIFE OF MOSES MEN 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GerMAN BY MiIcHAELIS SILBERSTEIN. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 


Mendelssohn was of a small stature, and deformed ; but his face was 
full of expression and vivacity. His black eyes and arched forehead 
proclaimed a rare imagination and distinguished mental gifts. le wore 
a small beard, according to the custom of the Jews of his time; and his 
patriarchal manners were agreeably combined with much urbanity: they 
suited well with his fine Attic taste, which he owed to the study of the 
Greeks. Modest, almost to bashfulness, but expressing his thoughts 
with freedom and candour, he exercised, by his moderation and steadfast 
character, a power equally high and extended over the nume-ous friends 
whom he assembled around him. With peculiar delicacy, he knew how 
to restrain his natural tendency towards satire, or, at least, to mitigate 
its bitterness. His pious character, strengthened by his philanthropy, 
induced him to observe faithfully all the ceremonial laws of his paternal 
religion. Besides being a pupil of Wolf and Baumgarten, whose 


' The author heard the following facts from the mouth of Schulrath, I. H. Campe, 
and his lady, in Brunswick: “ It was on a Friday afternoon, when we accompanied 
some Berlin scholars tos ee Mendelssohn. We were served with coffee, etc. Men- 
delssohn, always the friendly companion and polite host, rose about half an hour 
before sunset from his seat, approached us, and said, ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, | am 
only going into my private room, in order to receive my Sabbath, and shall imme- 
diately after be in your circle; in the mean time my wife will enjoy your presence 
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clearness and mathematical method he knew how to appreciate, he 
belonged, moreover, to the Eclectics, and accepted of each system that 
which seemed to him best, while at the same time he could represent 
these doctrines with proper appearance. Placed in the world between the 
intolerance of both Jews and Christians, he understood how to keep the 
Rabbinical hiersrchy within limits, and to oppose the spirit of pro- 
celytism, He did not believe that virtue and dogmatism could be 
ineuleated at the same time; but, notwithstanding this, he was an enemy 
to the too-bo!d philosophy of his time. His sublime spirit conceived 
with horror the thought of being alone distinguished, and of leaving 
behind him the most unfortunate part of his nation in shame, without 
guidance avd knowledge. — In order to bring on a better system of edu- 
cation for his people, he tried to maintain a power over their minds by 
a self-conscious observance of the ceremonies; and all his endeavours 
tended towards preparing his nation for civil freedom, and to make it 
desirable to them, without which all civilisation becomes impossible. But 
the freedom of thought, which he considered as a decided characteristic of 
Judaism, seemed to him at the same time a precious hereditary portion. 
The conflict continues still, and we will not venture to decide whether 
it is an honour to our age that the revolutions 2nd congresses have not 
yet put an end to it. It is, without doubt, to Mendelssohn alone that 
we are indebted for the approximation between Jews and Christians 
which we perceive in our days: since a great part of the Jews in the 
north of Germany. have from that period had their children educated in 
Christian schools, and a diminution of their attachment to the religion 
of their ancestors has arisen therefrom. 

We must admire the mind and exertions of a man who, in the greatest 
indigence, in the midst of numereus prejudices, and brought up ina 
colony which did not even know the language of the people which sur- 
rounded them, vet had such an inflaence upon the improvement of the 
German language and literature, that he forms a distinguished epoch 
in history; thus effecting so much for his co-religionists, that they for- 
sook their ancier:t language, and were prepared for a degree of civilisa- 
tion which. increases trom day to day. The Jews say, “that after 
Moses the lawgiver and Moses Maimonides they have only had Moses 


Mendeissolin.”’ 

Christian philosophers have compared him with the most distin- 
guished men of antiquity. Ramler has put on his bust, which stands 
in the Jewish Free School, the following inscription: ‘ Moses Men- 
delssolin, wise as Socrates, faithful to the religion of his ancestors: like 
him teaching immortality, and like him rendering himself immortal,” 

Mendelssohn left. two sons, Joseph and Abraham, who are much 
esteemed ; and two daughters, the youngest of whom devoted herself to 
the work of education.? 

There are numerous writings of Mendelsshon, the complete catalogue 
of which may be found in Menzcl’s ‘*‘ Learned Germany.” We will 
only cite the most supericr of them which we have not yet named :— 

1. ** The Moral Preacher,” a weekly paper, in Hebrew, Berlin, 1750, 
4to. Only a tew numbers of it appeared. , 

2. “ On the Sensations.” Berlin, 1755: translated into French 
in the “Journal Etranger,” May, December, 1761; afterwards by 
Abbt, Geneva, 1763; printed a second time at. Berlin, 1764, 8vo. ; 
translated into Dutch by J. Petsch, 1769, Svo. 

3. “* Letter to the Deacon, Mr. Lavater, at Ziirich,”’ 1770; trans- 
lated into French by Koelbeln, under the title, “ Jewish Letters of the 
celebrated M. M., with Observations and Answers.” Frankfort, 1771; 
translated into Dutch, 1778, Utrecht, 8vo. 

4. “ Milloth Higgsjon” (Hebrew). This is properly an edition of 
the Logie of Maimonides, in which he explains tha: of Aristotle, whilst 
he endeavours to make it clearer and more precise, by uniting with it 
several ideas of Wolf. The manuscript was given to Samson Kalir, a 
poor Rabbi at Jerusalem, who had it printed under his own name, 
Frankfort, 1761. Bar-Loewe Levy published a second edition at Berlin, 
1795; a third, by Aaron Zacharias, from Jaroslaw, bears the name and 
contains a preface of the real commentator; a fourth appeared at Berlin 
in the year 1795, under the care of Rabbi Isaac Levy, from Sattanow. 

5. ** Philosophical Writings.” Two parts, 8vo., 1761, 1771, and 
1777. They contain the letters on the sensations, philosophical dia- 
logues, and several treatises which appeared in periodicals. ‘Translated 
into Dutch, Latin, and Italian. 

6. * Phedon on the Immortality of the Soul,” in three dialogues, 
Berlin, 1767, 8vo.;. reprinted in the years 1768, 1769, and 1776. The 
fifth edition is headed with a preface by David Friedlaender. In the 
year 1820 appeared the sixth edition. Translated into Dutch, 1769; 
into Italian, 1775; into French, by A. Junker, Paris, 1774, by A. 
Biirga, Berlin, 1772; into Russian, ina periodical ; into the Hungarian, 
Danish, 1774; into English, by Collin, 1788, 8vo. 

7. ‘* Observations on a written Essay concerning the Wonderful 
Deeds of the notorious Schroepfer” (German Universal Library, part i. 
p. 177). Often reprinted. 

8. * Ritual Laws of the Jews, concerning Inheritance, matters of 
Guardianship, Marriage, Property, and Wills; written at the sugges- 
tion and under the care of R. Hirschel Loebel, Chief Rabbi of Berlin,” 
1778; reprinted iu the years 1793, 1794; four editions. 


the more.’ With an inexpressibly solemn feeling our eyes followed the amiable 
philosopher into his room of devotion, from whence, after the expiration of half an 
hour, he returned to us with the same affability. When he had seated himself, he 
said to his lady, * Now | am again in my office, and I will try, in your place, to do 
the honours; as business calls you away, our ladies will excuse you.’ The noble 
lady, strictly religious, took leave, went to her family, consecrated the Sabbath by 
lighting candles, and returned to our company. We remained for some hours 
longer togeth:r.” 

* Mendelssohn was married in his 33rd year (1762) to a daughter of Abraham 
Gugenheim, of Hambro’, and had by her seven children. 


9. “ Translation of the Five Books of Moses,” with Hebrew letters 
and Hebrew text, Berlin, }780—1783, with a Commentary in Rab- 
binical language. 

10. “ The Deliverance of the Jews.” Translated from the English 

of Rabbi Menasse Ben Israel, with a Preface, as an Appendix to Dohm's 
work on the civil improvement of the Jews. Berlin, 1782; translated 
into Dutch, Hague, 1732, 8vo.; into Italian, Venice, 1790. 
11. The Psalms, translated into German.” Berlin, 1785-—1788. 
&yvo, This translation has often been reproached as being incorrect ; 
but on the whole it expresses the spirit of the poet with much clegauce 
and harmony, with a perfeet knowledge of the Oriental lvrie poetry. 

12. “ Morning Hours; or Lectures on the Being of God.” Part I. 
Berlin, 1785: 2nd edition, 1786—1788 (vide L. H. Jacobi's examina- 
tion of Mendelssohn's Morning Hours, and of his speculative letters on 
the being of God, Leipsie, 1786). The namerous writings which «p- 
peared on the occasion of the controversy between Mendelssohn and 
Jacobi may be found in the “* Repertorium of Literature,” 1785—1790, 
Jena, 1793, Nos. 336 — 366. 

13. Mendelssohn inserted several extracts and examinations of writ- 
ings in the “ Library of Belles Lettres ;’" in the “ Letters concerning 
the most modern Literature” (his articles are generally marked 
D.K.M.P.L.); in the “German Universal Library ;” in the “ Berlin 
Monthly Paper;” in Arechenholz’s “ Literature and Knowledge of 
Nations ;” in Marpurg’s “ Historico-Critical Contributions for the recep- 
tion of Music;” and in Engel’s ** Philosopher of the World.” 

Mr. D. Friedlaender has written a small treatise on the immortality 
of the soul, for the use of higher Jewish classes, which contains, in a 
summary, all the proofs from the “ Phaedon” and other works of his 
friend. ‘l'assart made the marble bust for the Jewish Free School. 
Lavater had Mendelssohn's likeness engraved in his “* Physiognomy;” 
Bunse’s print, taken after the portrait by Graf, is nevertheless the best 
representation which we possess of him. Several monuments have been 
erected in honour of him in private gardens, particularly at Bayreuth ; 
thev are describei in the Berlin Slouthly Paper.” bramson has 
represented him ona medal. The General Mayor von Sciollen has 
collected, in the “ Berlin Monthly Paper” (March, 1786, p. 204—216), 
several circumstances from his life; and Mirabeau endeavoured to make 
him knewn in France, in a work entitled, “* About Moses Mendelssohn,” 
London, 1787: Brussels and Paris, 1788, Svo. With this work is 
united a treatise on the civil improvement of the Jews, according to 
Dohm, and particularly on the change in their favour which occurred in 
England in the year 1753. There is also a life of Mendelssohn in 
Hebrew, by Isaac Enchel, Berlin, 1788, Svo. The discourse delivered 
by D. Friedlaender, on the anniversary of his death, was printed in the 
** Berlin Monthly Paper” (March, 1791); and several fragments are 
in the periodical “ Yedidyah,” edited by Dr. Heinemann, Berlin, 1819. 
The numerous works which appeared on the occasion of his controversy 
with Lavater may be found in the table of contents to the gazettes of 
literature of Jena and other places. 


SURFACE LIBERALITY. 
To the Editor of the Jewtsh Chronicle. 

- Sir.—It has been said, that if the Jews would look out for the mis- 
representations and prejudices of the press, and protest against them, 
they (the Jews) would be regarded with more respect, and take a better 
position in society; and this [ have no doubt would be the case, had we 
fair play. There are defenders and protesters ready enough to stand 
In the cap, as every right-feeling Jew readily takes up his pen to remon- 
strate with those who malign and attack us (and their name is Legion), 
but the difficulty is to get our protestations taken notice of ; hundreds of 
such doubtless fall still-born from the editors’ letter-boxes, or, at best, 
are treated with some ambiguous or unmeaning notice in the answers to 
correspondents. We do, however, expect better things of that. section 


_ of the press called liberal; but the following, if you will kindly give 


room for it in your valuable journal, will serve to show how much some 
of those even are to be depended on. 

in the J/ereford Times (a professedly liberal paper) of the 16th inst., 
appeared an article on the “ Papal Aggressions,” headed, “ The Bishop 
of Exeter and Mr. Disraeli,” in which the editor, intending to be very 
hard on the member for Bucks, calls him “a Caucasian Jew; where- 
upon I addressed to him the following remonstrance: — 


To the Editor of the Hereford Tinies. 


Sir.—I was much surprised, on reading your leading article in the Times of 
Nov. 16th, headed, * ‘The Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Disraeli,” to find that 
you, who always have professed so much liberality of sentiment, should use, 
as a term of reproach, the epithet “Jew,” when treating of Mr. Disraeli’s 
doings. Iam not going to put myself forward as the defender of the mem- 
ber for Bucks; for although his father was a so-called converted Jew, he 
himself is all Christian, and as such vou are quite welcome to him; but my 
object in thus addressing you is to call your attention to the fact, that your 
liberality does not go beyond the surface, or you would not so readily bandy 
the term “Jew” with a political opponent who happens to be descended 
from one. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Jew. 


Instead of inserting the above, the candid editor served me with the 
following notice:— 


Nov. 18th, 1850. 


In answer to a correspondent, we know of no reason why the term “ Jew,” 
should be esteemed a reproach. Josephus did not use it as such, nor is the 
Jewish Chronicle so styled to insult its co-religionists. ; 


Now, Sir, I will ask you, was there ever such a pitiful subterfuge ? 
By this miserable sophism he places himself on the horns of a dilemma, 
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for the term “ Jew” is either a reproach, or it is not; if it is not, then 
the editor's application of it to Mr. Disraeli, whom he wishes to hold up 
to ridicule and contempt, had no point at all, and it was puerile to use 
it; and if it be a term of reproach, then does this said editor stand con- 
victed of gross illiberality, and a fostering of absurd and obsolete 
prejudices. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Hereford, November 24th, 1850. I. Levasoy. 


FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES AT SUSSEX HALL. 
Mr. M. II. Bresstau's Second Lecture on “ Hebrew Tales and their 


Moral Tendencies’ was delivered on Friday evening last at Sussex Hall. 
‘The lecturer commenced thus:— 


In the last lecture I had the honour of delivering, I dilated upon some 
of the public and domestic virtues which adorned the character of our 
ancient teachers. It is scarcely possible for us, who reside in civilised coun- 
tries and live in a civilised age, who sit, comparatively speaking, “ every one 
under his vine and every one under his fiz-tree,” who enjoy the great bicasing 
of freedom of action, who taste every day the sweets of religious liberty— 
it is hardly possible for us to imagine the privations, the sufferings, the nains 


_ and penalries, which attached to the public profession of the Jewish faith, or 


the danger and the risk incurred by practising it even secretly. Notwith- 
stanling a!l these obstacles and difficulties, insurmountable for an ordinary 
mind, we behold them persevere in the study and practice of their faith with 
a fortitude and resignation inconprehensible to the modern student. No 
edict, however rigorous, could terrify them, except the Divine command; 
no mandate, however threatening, could affright them, execpt the Divine 
behest; no punishment, however severe, could make them tremble, excent the 
Divine punishment which follows on the heel of apostasy. A perseverance 
unparalleled in the history of any people, ancient or modern, pervaded all 
their actions; a firm determination to study and practise their law, at all 
hazards, animated their souls, burning with the holy fire. When we peruse 
the pages of the Talmud and Medrashim, and see these men humbled by 
their relentless enemies, and yet proud of their sacred vocation—hunted to 
death by heathen tyrants, and yet living and rejoicing in the worship of the 
one God; when we see them amidst the loathsome abominations concom- 
Tultant on paganism, vet retaining that chasteness and purity ef morals which 
the Unity enjoined: when we see them preaching, aye, and practising, that 
charity aud love which Jucaism originated and Christianity. supported, we 
must humble ourselves in comparison, and with decp revererce admire these 
heroes, who had no other weapon than moral courage, and no other army 
than the justice of their cause, ’ 
encourag 


but this was sufficient to stimulate and 
(hem in resisting all temptations and braving all dangers. Indeed, 
the very troubles they uuderwent were considered by them as monitors 
urging them on to persevere; as it is justly remarked in an eloquent sermon 
by De. Schiller, they followed the Rabbinical dogma which says, “ If thou 
wantest life thou must undergo troubles.” It is also observed by Samuel 
Reggio in his work anna (The Law and Philosophy), that 
our study of the Bible and its law is very different from theirs; we study to 
know it and to perform it, but with them the study of the divine law itself 
was considered—independent of its purpose and object—the performance of 
one of the most essential laws. 

The lecturer then gave several allegories from the Medrash and the 
Talinua, and in. forcible language showed the enthusiasm which animated 
our teachers of yore for the divine laws. Several: obscure Talimudical alle- 
gorics. he happily rendered into English, and deduced therefrom such mora! 
lustructions as could not fail in exercising a benefigal influence on the 
audience. 

The lecturer concluded with illustrating the duties of parents to children 
and chilivcn to parents by various interesting tales from the ancient writers, 
in the course of which he translated some German lines, written by a Jewish 
poet, of finding in the rater of Vienna, after a violent hail-storu, a nest of 
birds, the mother lying dead upon ‘the young ones, with her wings spread 
ever the poor little creatures. ‘The following is a paraphrase of the poem:— 


Oh! that for thee, I could do something more than weep— 
Poor parent bird, ensnared by Death. 

With what love thou didst cherish thy young ones, 

And shelter them with a mother’s care. 

Smitten by pitiless destroving hail, 

Still, even in death thou spreadest over them thy sheltering wing; 
They survive and ery—but it availeth them not 

bor thou, their sustainer, art for ever departed. 

‘Their lives thou protectedst, | 

And fedst them from the depths of a mother’s love. 

Alas! when the tyrant Hunger shall seize them, 

Thou wilt hear their plaints no more, 

Father of all ! in the fulness of Thy mercy look down! 
Ilere is a creature insignificant and small, 

On whom thine inscrutable providence hath frowned, 

And from whom the light of wisdom was withheld. 
Behold! obedient to its instinct, . 

And faithful to the guidance of Nature's eye, 

She teaches, though mutely yet eloquently, 

Mothers how to live for their offspring, and haw to dic. 


A vote of thanks, proposed by Dr. Charles Aschenbeim, and seconded by 
Mr. James Hart, for the able lecture was carried umanimously. 


—— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

Ture Massacre at ALervro —We have seen a letter in town, dated 
the 2%th October last, from Aleppo, containing a fall account of the 
horrible scenes that took place in that metropelis of Syria, on the even- 
ing of the 16th, and following days, in eonsequeuce of the rebellion of 
the Mahommedan population against the government of the Sultan, 
which had sought to enforce the military conscription. Christians and 
Jews being excluded from the conscription, the blind fanaticism of the 
masses was aroused, and vented its fury against the wealthy but un- 
offending Christian communities, established in various quarters of the 
town. Pillage, incendiarism, and murder were perpetrated by a savage 


—— 


mob, and neither age nor sex were spared; while tle military force at 
the disposal of the authorities, too small to offer any efficacious resis- 
tance, cowardly looked on, and then withdrew into the castle and 
barracks. The Jews, in much smaller number than the Christians, 
although not openly threatened, were yet trembling for their own fate. 
The persecuted Christian multitudes, hunted by the eruel barbarians, 
fortunately found places of refuge in the Khans (strongly walled squares 
inhabited by the Europeans), and thither fled in thousands, with what 
they could save of their moveable properties. Amid such afflieting 
scenes of outrage and cnormity, we find one redeeming feature, which 
we are much pleased to record. The Europeans, both Jews and Chris- 
tians, who number-not more than sixty or seventy families in all the 
town, used more or less exertion in those hours and days of dismay to 
save and assist the sufierers. The consuls specially distinguished them- 
selves, as far as they could, in acts of humanity! and some of them, 
professing the Hebrew creed, were not the least pr minent In the godly 
work. Many Christian families, numbering together little short of 200 
individuals, found a refuge and ready assistance in the honse of Mr. 
Raphael Pieciotto, the Prussian and Russian consul; and among them 
the Greek patriarch, who was more particularly one of the objects of the 
fanatical fury, and who, in his night garments, went through great dangers, 
and fortunately succeeded in reaching the doors of the Russian consulate. 
A large number of fucritive Christians were ‘also sheltered, protected, 
and comfortably treated in the house of the Chevalier fliari de Pi ciotto, 
the Austrian consul, situated in the sane khan. A noble answer this to 
the conduct of the Christians of Damascus towards the Jews in the 
memorable persecutions in the year 1840" | 

At the date of the said letter, public tranquillity was completely 
restored, and most of the refugee Christians had already returned to 
their homes. ‘They had to deplore twenty viethus, and an Immense 
loss of property. It is hoped that the Ottoman Porte will provide some 
, and take sneli measures as will effectually prevent any 
future reeurrence of similar that was hitherto 


civilization of its 


In a town 
distinguished for the mildness and. comparative 
inhabitants. 


LovisvitLe.— We regret to learn that Mr. Hleury, who officiated as 
Hazan for about a year past in a congregation at Cincinnati, has removed 
to Louisville, and having obtained a school there, founded, if we under- 
stand correctly, upon the ruins of the congregational school we were 
made to believe was but lately in a flourishing condition, is about ofler- 
ing himself as a candidate for the oflice of minister, now he'd by Mr. 
Gotthelf. We sincerely trust that, should he really carry his rumoured 
intentions into effect, the people will not lend their aid to dismiss a 
faithful officer, and replace him with a person who, whatever his qualifi- 
cations may be, and we confess our entire ignorance of him, allowed 
himself to be made the instrument, at all events, to displace, last vear, 
Mr. Gutheim, now of New Orleans, from the situation which he had 
so worthily filled at Cincinnati.—Oecident. 


CaLironniaAN the politeness of Daniel Melhado, Esq., 
who has just returned from California, we are enabled to exhibit at our 
office specimens of the valuable mineral as procured at the Californian 
placers. The samples which we possess are the production of several 
districts. No. 1 isa brilliant collection of small scales of the most pure 
and virgin gold, and is beautiful to a degree. It was picked up in the 
Yuba river. No. 2 was procured from the Feather river, and is in still 
smaller particles, mixed with the iron sand whieh forms the bed of the 
stream, and from which the metal has to be washed to procure its sepa- 


ration. No.3 is not the less interesting, though not so valuable in its 
yield, It is dug up by the shovel-load, and the gold is taken from it 


by means of a fanner, which blows away the lighter particles of jet-black 
dirt with which it is mixed, leaving the particles of gold at the bottom of 
the vessel in which the operation is conducted. The remaining spe- 
cimens, four in number, were procured from the Salt Lake (Mormon 
settlement), and where a very few days’ labour, if rewarded by the 
finding of such lumps as we have, would amply reward the enterprising 
digger. One lump exhibits the gold in a mass, unmixed with earthy 
particles, and is worth six dollars; another shows the metal interspersed 
with small pieces of rock and stone, and is of the value of seven dollars ; 


the next specimen is a piece of quartz, in which the gold runs in bright 


and shining veins, exhibiting its formation in the solid marble, 
where it must have been imbedded for thousands of years; while the 
fourth would leave us to believe that it is the refuse of the meiting-pot, 
or that it has undergone some process in which fire has acted upon it, 
having a resemblance to melted metal poured into water. To the curious 
in these matters the above cannot fail to be highly interesting.— County 
Union, Montego Day. 


Buouxenam Pamanxruroric Socrery.—VWe learn that the dinner in 
aid of the funds of this society, is fixed to take place on Wednesday 
(the week in 733M), the 4th of December next. Great praise is due to 
those who exerted themselves to revive this social custom; and we 
wish every success to this laudable and useful charity. 


Conery Hart are indebted to Mr. Heary L. Leo, of Bos- 
ton, for the following additiona! particulars respecting the noble conduct 
of our co-religionist, Mr. Benjamin. Let the opponents of Jewish 


emancipation exclaim after this with what grace they may, that the 
admitting Jews to a seat in Parliament will unchristianise the country. 
As soon as possible after the sale, the order for the delivery was 
placed by Mr. Benjamin in the hands of the Vicar of the parish of 
Hackthorn, who instantly stated to the auctioneer, that he had been 
wholly unprepared for the generous part Mr. Benjamin had taken in | 
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the matter; and, quite overeome by his feelings, could hardly exclaim, 
a May the God of the Hebrews bless him for the act ! ‘ 

Thus was fulfilled, at last, Mr. Mainwaring’s intention ; respect for 
whose memory had made it a subject for general regret in the neigh- 
bourhood, that his wishes with regard to the furniture had not been 
carried out earlier. 

To Mr. B. Benjamin, of No. 14, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London. 


Sir,—We, the Minister, Churchwardens, and others, the parishioners of 
Hackthorn, inthe county of Lincoln, assembled in our parish church, this 4th 
day of November, 1850, are desirous of expressing to you our deep admiration 
of your high-minded and most disinterested conduct at the late sale at Coleby 
Hall, in this county, when of your own free will you purchased and presented 
to this parish the Communion-table and other portions of its Church-farnt- 
ture, which the late Mr. Mainwaring, our lay rector, had caused to be made 
expressly for this sacred edifice, and had intended to place in it, if death had 
not called him hence before he could carry out his solemn purpose. 

We are the more sensible of your noble conduct on the above occasion when 
we recollect, that though we both worship the same God, who created man in 
his own image, vou, Sir, draw near to him through the medium of the Old 
Covenant, we through that of the New: we feel, therefore, that we, who are 
members of a Christian congregation, have not the smallest claim upon you, 
who are a member of the Jewish svVnagogre. Since, however, actuated vv a 
strong desire to see rendered unto God the things that had been devoted to his 
service. vou have not suff.red the difference in our relicious belief to hinder 
you from performing this good woik; and since it is to you, a Jew, that we 
Christians are indebted for the eventual carrying out of Mr. Mainwaring’s 
intentions, we wish to put on record our sense of your high-minded conduct, 
and to hold it up to the world as a memorable instance of the exercise of that 
most excellent virtue, charity, hoping that its effect upon all who hear of it 
may be to provoke unto love and to good works, that thus we may each and 
all of us prepare ourselves by God's grace for that place hereafter, where 
there is to be neither Greek vor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free, but the Anointed Saviour ts to be all, and 
in all. 

Signed, on behalf of the Meeting, by us, 


E. G, Jarvis, Vicar Ropert Simrson 
Revsoen Churcliwarden Joun Brartos 
Rost. Cracrort, Patron of the Living 
‘Weston Cracrort, Esquire Witniam Sykes. 


STATEMENT OF CaTTLe Stats AND REVENUE OF THE ADR, ror THE 
LATTER Six or THe Year (Comprising Twenty-five 
Weeks): —Oxen, 3104; Sheep, 11026; Calves, 56% Rumps and Legs 
sealed —RKumps, 244; Legs, 124s, Tax received, 12s, Sha. : (r- 
dinary expenses, £440 Extra expenses, £74 Td.; Nett, inclu- 
ding dividend on Funded Property, ete,, £262 2s. lid. Share to each 
Synagogue, £65 10s, 64d. 

Corresponding Sic Mouths of the Year 5609 (comprising Twenty-five 
Weeks:—Oxen, 3024; Sheep, 10670; Calves, 753. Rumps and Legs 
sealed—Rumps, 220; Legs, L156. Tax reecived, £718 13s. 114d.; 
Ordinary expenses, £445 14s. 6d.; Extra expenses, £03 6s. 3d.; Nett, 
including dividend on Funded Property, ete., £204 6s. 53d. Share to 
each Synagogue, £51 Is. Tid. 

First Six Mouths of the Year 5610 (comprising Twenty-five Weeks) -— 
Oxen, 3227; Sheep, 8707; Calves, 748. Rumps and Legs sealed— 
Rumps, 283; Legs, 1017; Tax received, £717 5s, Td.; Ordinary ex- 
penses, £449 Ss. Hd.; Extra expenses, £95 16s.; Nett, including divi- 
dend on Funded Property, ete., £212 14s. 3d. Share to each Synagogue, 
£53 3s. Td. 

Jewisu Huncarian Orricers’ Revise Funp. — Mr. Alderman 
Salomons (per Rev. Dr. Schiller), a second donation of £2. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ An Immanualite’” must comply with our standing notice. 

“ A. F.”’~- Received, the first portion of English translation of Moreh Nebuchim. 
* Inquisitive’ must apply to the proper quarter. 

Inquirer” shall be answered in our next. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 


Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 
LECTURES, 


THuRSDAY EVENING Next, Dec. 5, at Half-past 8 o'clock, 
Mr, ALFRED B, STEVENS, on the GREAT CIVIL WAR OF 1642. 
Admission, Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
Fripay Evenine next, Dec. 6, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. SHIRLEY HIBBERDS, on the CONNECTION BETWEEN THE BODY 
AND THE MIND. 

Admission Free, by Tickets to be had at the Library. 

SUBSCRIPTIVON To THE INsTITUTION AND PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS 8. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
HE Managing Committee beg to inform the Members and Subscribers, and the 
Public generally, that the ANNIVERSARY BALL will take place,on Tuurspay, 
Janvary 16th, 1851, at Willis’ Rooms, St. James’. 
Nov. 1850, , MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


London, Sheffield, and Birmingham Warehouse. 

O be disposed of, a business in the above line, established since 1832, in Man- 

chester, where a successful trade is carried on, both Wholesale and Retail. 

The Advertiser will give satisfactory reasons for his retiring from this business. 
For particulars apply to David Falk, 58, Swan-street, Manchester. 


West London Synagogue of British Jews, 
Margaret.street, Cavendish Square. 


ANTED, for the Choir of the above Synagogue, a good Tenor, and some treble 
voices, 
Application to be made to Mr, Edward Hart, Professor of Singing, 84, Guilford-street, 
Russeell-square. 


To Jewish Families. 


Jewish Mother, residing in the neighbourhood of Fins‘ury, impressed with the 
A advantages of the Infant School system, ts anxious to be joined by other 
Jewish Parents for the purpose of establishing a Se)/-Supporting Infant School for 
the mutual bencfit of their Children, and will be happy to receive communications 
on the subject from such as wish to co-operate with her, addressed to H.R., Jewish 
Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


emp Sap 
Maiden Lane Synagogue, Covent Garden. 
TOTICE is hereby given, that this Synagogue will be closed on and after Mondov, 
N Sth December next, for the space of six weeks, during the alterations aud 
repairs therein. In the meantime, Prayers wil be read in he Vestry Room. Purther 
information may be had of the Secretary, at 6, West-street, Soho. 
By order) D. JOSEPH, 
27th November, 5611— 1850. Secretary. 
Four Destitaute Orphan Childen totally 
Unprovided for. 


ITE following fects are humbly submitted to the consideration of the benevolent: 
Deborah Solomons, aged 13 years, a pupil in the Western Jewish Girls’ Free 
School, and her three younger brothers, were, three years ago, deprived by ceath of 
their Mother, and left dependent for support on the exertions of their father , who, 
by the inscrutable decree of Providence, after a sickness of three weeks, died on 
Friday last of Typhus fever, leaving his young family without the slightest means of 
subsistence. 

It is hoped that an appeal on behalf of these aMicted and destitute Orphan Chil- 
dren will not be made im vain. 

Contributions for their relicf will be thankfully received, and acknowledced in 
this journal, by the Rev. the Cinet Rabbi, Dr. Adler, and by Mr. 1. M. Johnson, 
President of the School, 10, Castle-street, Holborn, 

Nov. 12th, 1850. 

The following donations have already been received:— 

Miss Helen Levy, 103 ; Mrs. 1. M.1., Ss.; the Misses L., 5s.; Mr. L. Samuel, 2s. 6d.; 
S. D., Is.; Per Mr. L. Samuel, 7s. 6¢.; Mr. B. Woolf, 5s.; Mr. M. Durlacher, 10s.; 
Pupils of the Western Jewish Girls’ Free School, 3s. Gd.; Writing Master of ditto, 
Ys. 6d.; Mr. 2s. 6d. ; Mr. Isaacs, 2s. 6d.; Me. L. Hyam, 5s.; Per Mr. D. Levy, 
4s. 6d.; Mr. A. Rosenthall, 6s.; Mr. Charles Marks, 5s.; Per Mr. R. L., 10s.; Mr. 
Jno. Sammel, £1 Is.; Mr. Solomon, 2s. 6d.; Mr. H. Cohen, 108, ; Mr. S.S., 2s. 6d.; 
Mr. Samuel Moses, 10s,; Mrs. Mayers, 5s.; Baroness L. de Kothschild, £5. ; Mr. 
Phillips, 10s.; Mr. Samuel 2s.—Per Jewish Chronicle: Mr. Isaac Isaacs (I. aucaster), 
10s. 6d.; Mr. H. L. Leo (Boston), 2s.6d.; A Christian Friend (per ditto), 2s. 6d.; 
J. D., 10s. 


— 


23, East-street, Lamb's Conduit-street, London. 

\R. A. BENISCH begs to inform the Heads of Schools, that having become Pro- 
| prietor of Stereotype Plates of the Scriptures in Hebrew, he is enabled to 
offer to parties transmitting their orders direct to him, and purchasing not less than 
12 copies at atime, the whole Hebrew Dible at 7s.: and the Pentateuch separately, 
including the Haphtorah, at 3s. per copy, neatly bound. 

The Proprietor, on application, will also supply to the purchasers of his editions, 
at the lowest expense possible. leaves of copies which may have been destroyed. 
Specimens may be obtained at Sussex Hall, and at the o®ce of the Jewish Chronicle, 
where also names of Subscribers to his Translation of the Pentateuch (now in the 
Press) are received, 


CLARK'S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 


5 Hf METROPOLITAN 
: LIGHT COMPANY have 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 

The Diamonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpir Lamp 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person’s 


Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 
ciple. 


Clark's Camps 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 


if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRESS. 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 
persons going to the wrong Establishment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
bad in principle, and which are imposed on 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 

You can only buy Good Lamps of the 
Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 
Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 


graph Company, and exactly opposite 
Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London Wall, 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by Edward Ward, 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle O 24. Houndsditch, in the 
City of London. 


Friday, November 29, 1850. 
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